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the french parent at HOME: 

HOW HE FAILS IN TRAINING HIS CHILDREN. 
By Julius H. E. Vines. 

A MOST interesting and instructive book, entitled, Quoi 
Ttent la Supenoritc des Anglo- Saxons V' or ^^What is the 
Secret of the Superiority of the Anglo-Saxon ?” has recently 
been published in France. The author, M. Edmond Demolins, 
is struck by the ubiquity of the Anglo-Saxon ; in whatever 
direction he looks he finds the same signs of the omnipresence 
of the race. “We despise this man,” he says, “because he 
does not arrive like the Germans, with great battalions, or 
with a perfectly equipped army ; we despise him because he 
comes alone and with a plough ; but we forget what is the 
value of a plough, and what is the value of that man.” 
M. Demolins has convinced himself, after much observation 
and thought, that the cause of the superiority of the English 
nation is to be found in the method of training its children. 
Ihe fruit is so fine in quality because the seed has been so 
carefully tended. The French parent’s principal proceeding, 
he remarks, in starting his child in life, is the provision of a 
dot. He educates his son with the view of his entering into 
some government position. The consequence is that these 
professions are greatly overcrowded. Hundreds knock at 
the door only to find it closed against them. “ What do they 
do then? What are they able to dor Of what are they 
capable r 1 or what has the education given them at home, 
at college, or in the school, prepared them r Misfortunes 
iwait ihem, they crowd the antichambres administrahves, they 
get letters of recommendation signed, they despond. The 
^ y t ing that they do not do is to look out for something 
) to take a situation, which would very probably be more 
certainly be more independent and, con- 
sSr What is the reason for this 

•P»Uless attitude ? How has it come about ? It is entirely 
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owing, according to M. Demolins, to defective training. He 
points out the evil, which he regards as a very serious one ; 
he indicates what he believes to be its cause, and next he 
proceeds to the consideration of the remedy. It is necessary, 
he says, for his countrymen to imitate a nation which rears 
children capable of acting for themselves, and apart from 
the machinery, so to say, of parents, friends, relations, 
officialdom, &c. How does the English parent act in relation 
to his child ? 1 will set out M. Demolin’s comparisons 

under nine heads. 

(i) An Anglo-Saxon parent does not consider that his 
children belong to him in order that they may be, in some 
sort, simply a continuation of his own personality, a second 
edition of himself. He considers, on the contrary, that they 
are beings who, before very long, will have to be independent 
of him. Flis principal aim is to hasten this necessary 
emancipation under the most favourable conditions. This is 
his great object ; it is the particular manner in which he 
shows his paternal devotion. His solicitude for his children 
does not consist in “absorbing” them, in assimilating them 
to his manner of being. “I have seen, and we have all seen, 
says our author, “ some marriages fail because the young 
household ought to have gone, I will not say abroad, uT on > 
into another town. We love our children so much . Do w-e 
love them for their own sakes, or for ourselves r 

(2) The English parent treats his children fiom^ 
earliest days, as grandes personnes, as peisonna 
The result is they eventually become so. P ’ 

the other hand, continue to treat are 

only in childhood, but much later and ^ven a J 

grown up. They cannot disabuse themselves of the idea th 

they are children— because they are their ^ ^ 

(1) The English parent, besides, educates his child with 

reference to the new conditions 

wdth those of a past generation. himself The 

nrodels for his children those wh.ch at 

French parent, on the other '“"f;. “^f.tir cWto 

the end of the last century, w r f„,-mer davs for a fortune 
^.the good old time,’’ for the rank of form^ 
which they no longer possessed, for the court. 
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To The health of English children is not sacrificed, as 
• the case with the French, by overdevotion to studies, 
-.ntinns &c. The English have a sovereign care for 
strength for ’full development of the body, and, so far as 
is possible, of physical energy. And they do not seek to 
obtain this strength by innumerable gymnastic exercises, 
which would rather tend to enfeeble the body than to 

develop it. . . i • -i -u • 

(5) English parents early initiate their children into prac- 
tical matters. Thus, they do not hesitate to allow them, at 
an early age, to go and come alone. They charge them with 
certain commissions at their door, or willingly even, a little 
beyond it. French people who go to England or the United 
States are astonished at what they see. The English, in 
turn, are astonished at the foreigners’ astonishment ; such 
a thing appears to them as simple and natural. It is an 
essential rule of their method of education, which has for 
its aim not the production of lettres ou des foncioiinatres, but 
essentially, and beyond all else, of men. 

(6) A manual trade is generally taught to English children. 
In fact this nation has not the extreme disdain for manual 
work which French people profess. They freed themselves 
long ago from this ancient error, which has been more deadly 
to the Irench than a hundred defeats upon the battle-field. 
They do not believe that there are metiers nobles and mcliers 
non nobles. They only concern themselves with whether a 
man is capable or incapable, a worker or an idler. A man 
does not lose caste because he goes into business : in fact, 
it is the common practice of the country. If there be a 
profession which they consider as inferior to the rest it is 
that of the official. They raise two objections to it : — firstly, 
that it does not pay, the principal appointments are the 
only lucrative ones ; and, secondly, that it deprives a man 
of his independence. 

(7) Note another characteristic. Parents outdo their 
c lidren in the knowledge of all the latest useful books. 

o\\ could it be otherwise in a nation where the mind is 
irected tov\ards the future rather than towards the past; 
more towards the professions and trades, which are always 
development, than towards official positions, 
are essentially stationary ; in a nation where a man 
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succeeds not by relying upon somebody else, but almost 
entirely by his own initiative and personal worth ? 

(8) What do they do besides r They do not display much 
formal authority towards their children, reserving it mainly 
for exceptional occasions. Have we not said already that 
they consider their children as independent beings, as little 
men r You cannot bring up a man in constant fear of the 
yoke. They think that a true education is not possible by 
restraint, but by what they call “ training.” They make use 
rather of suggestions, of advice, than commands. They are 
careful to make them appear disinterested, and not to carry 
with them the sanction of their authority. 'I'hey let a child 
think and act for himself. 

(g) Perhaps the most important distinction between the 
two nations’ methods of bringing up their children, is to be 
found in their manner of starting them in life. In trance a 
common question put to a father of a family is, “ What are 
you going to make of your son r” and the reply invariably is, 

“ I shall make him a magistrate, an official, or something 
else.” If a parent did not early definitely settle what was to 
be the future of his son, he would consider himself lacking 
in duty towards him. He also shows his devotion to his 
children to the extent of setting aside a portion of his capital 
as their dot. Thus, in France, each generation establishes 

the one which succeeds it. , t' u 

Such, briefly, are M. Demolin’s strictures upon the trench 

system of bringing up children. His 
certainly extremely interesting, and it is evu en 
application of a modified form of Locke s l«''demng proces 
would not be without its advantages to the youth <= J 
At the same time it must, in modesty be 
however much our methods ''’I", J,,'efy 

prevail upon the other side of the Channel they i^re scar e,y 
L roseate as this thoughtful writer would have his coui ; 

” The"nce made to physical development is suggestive 
It fta: recome the fashion‘d recently .0 decry the large amou 

While the German boy is studiously app'yjnS h™se to 
his books, the English lad is taken up with his ciicket 
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^ „ The result, which these “ prophets ” point out will 
ttrf long occur, is to be the gradual ousting of Great 
^ from her commercial supremacy. Por my part, I do 

^"^Tre these gloomy forebodings. I think that the English 
r^-Volivsical training approximates very closely to what it 
°®^ht tc) be Our regimen, as this gifted French writer 
uofnts out so clearly, is designed for the formation of men, 
not animated machines. I do not consider that we have 
much to fear from Germany, vyhatever France may have to 
fear from us. Even if our commercial pre-eminence were to 
suffer for a time, such a condition of things could not last for 
long. Premature development is valueless. The calculating 
boys, who carry all before them for a few years, generally end 
their careers as nonentities, or worse. The mens Sana is of no 
avail without the corpus sanum. The boy, whose body has 
not been hardened in the playing-fields, will, when he 
becomes a man, find himself incapable of the double effort 
(physical and mental) which is required for success in life. 
A man who is encumbered with a weak stomach is handi- 
capped just as effectually as if he were lame. John Stuart 
Mill was enabled to accomplish what he did not so much on 
account of his remarkable education, as because he was 
the only member of his father’s family whose physique 
was equal to .sustained mental application. If I may be 
permitted to offer a word of advice to parents, it is this : — 
whatever else you do, do not neglect your child’s bodily 
health. The passing of examinations is not the all in all of 
boyhood. Dr. Arnold, writing to a pupil who h.ad failed 
in his examination at the University, said, “As far as the 
real honour of Rugby is concerned, it is the effort, an hundred 
times more than the issue of the effort, that is in my judg- 
ment a credit to the school ; inasmuch as it shows that the 
men who go from here to the University, do their duty there j 
and that is the real point, which alone to my mind reflects 
honour either on individuals or on societies.” And if this is 

so, just as valuable re.sults may be obtained in a variety 
of ways. 

M. Demolins says that a manual trade is generally taught 
to English children. Would that it were ! Is it not true that 
we sometimes encourage our children to go abroad because 
Jis amed to see them turn to manual labour at home ■ 
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Such a suggestion will no doubt be bitterly resented. It will 
be replied that there is more scope for a young man abroad. 
He will speedily make his fortune in some distant colony, and 
then come home again. There is a good deal to be said for 
this view^ of the case, whether the fortune is obtained or 
otherwise, but, on the other hand, we seldom do all we might 
in endeavouring to find suitable employment for our sons in 
this country. It is, besides, to be feared that, in many 
English middle-class families, it is still regarded almost as an 
axiom that the abilities and tastes of the eldest son are very 
similar (“ in kind,*' if not in degree ! ) to those of the father. 
There is nothing more beautiful in theory than that the 
eldest boy shall follow in his father's footsteps ; gradually 
take up the duties which are becoming irksome to the parent. 
It seems so natural, so obvious. And yet, how often this 
course results in failure! A young man, cut out by nature 
for a sailor, becomes a clergyman ; a doctor, in embryo, is 
made a lawyer ; and so on. Life fails of its purpose if a 
man's work is not what his peculiar abilities specially fit him 
for. Observe your son's inclinations, study his character, 
and, whenever possible, let him be what he thinks he would 

like to be. 

With reference to the parent's avidity for the “latest useful 
books" (7), it is doubtful whether this is so pronounced a 
feature in English homes as one would wish it to be. The 
multiplicity of newspapers and scrappy magazines is rather 
detrimental to such a taste; and the more “literary or 
seemingly so, that the daily paper becomes, so much the 
more exLse is there to leave the latest useful books on 

the shelf. 


clu®ron,":L:Sren;es in climate have probably a good deal 
to account for in the distinctions which govern the conduct ot 
E' reach and English households. 


exhausted ; I will only remark, in con- 


